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EbITORIAL BuzzInNGs. 


A Dialogue on Queen-Rearing 
will be commenced by Mrs. Atchley next 
week, in her department. It promises 
to be very Interesting, especially to the 
beginner who wishes to rear his or her 
own queens. Look out for this ‘con- 
tinued ” dialogue about queen-bees. 








Mr. Jas. A. Stone, the hard- 
working Secretary of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, asks us to 
publish the following : 


The subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, who in the future (as we get 
the time to mail them) receive copies of 
the first Annual Report of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, may 
consider themselves under obligation to 
our friends, George W. York & Co., of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, who, at 
our request, kindly gave us your ad- 
dresses. Jas. A Strong, Sec. 





Poor Seasons or poor yeurs are 
apt to occur in any business, and es- 
pecially in an agricultura] line. While 
the past few seasons have been rather 
severe on the bee-keepers, yet it cannot 
be that such will continue much longer. 
Bro. Root, editor of Gleanings, has had 
some conversation with an aged bee- 
keeping friend, which is summed up as 
follows : 


A few days ago we were talking with 
a gentleman who kept bees many years 
ago. Wereferred to the poor seasons 
that bee-keepers had been having for 
the last four or five years, and asked 
whether this was to continue. Our old 
bee-keeping friend then related that, 
away back in the ’60’s, bee-keepers had 
four or five poor honey years in succes- 
sion, followed by many years of good 
honéy-flows. He also alluded to the fact 
that certain agricultural products were 
subject to cycles of four or five years. 
Well, owr cycle of poor years, we are in 
hopes, is about up; at any rate, we shal! 
keep on hoping; for “hope,” says 
Eugene Secor, ‘is the bee-keeper’s best 
bank account.” 





- 


A False Statement is going the 
roundsof the press to the effect that 
visitors will not be able to get any 
drinking water at the World’s Fair 
without paying for it. There will be an 
abundance of excellent water free to all 
who wantit. Those who wish to drink 
mineral spring water, piped to the Ex- 
position Grounds from Waukesha, Wis., 
a hundred miles distant, will have to 
pay one cent a glass for it. The free 
water will be that of Lake Michigan, 
brought by tunnel from a point four 
miles from shore, and much better than 
the inhabitants of most large cities are 
supplied with. 


_- te e+ 





The Bee-Age, we now learn, was 
never born. It seems we were misin- 
formed about it. But no matter, ‘*’tis 
better so.”” When better seasons come 
again, will be time enough to talk of 
** the age of bees.” 





Read S. F. & I. Trego’s Advertisement. 
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The Sangamon Fair and 
Springfield Exposition, which was held 
on Sept. 5th to 9th, at Springfield, Ills., 
issued a very elaborate Premium List of 
120 pages. Mr. Jas. A. Stone was the 
Superintendent of the Bee and Honey 
Department, and the following is the 
generous list of premiums offered: 


Largest and best display of comb 
honey 
Second best 
Largest and best display of extracted 
honey 
Second best 
Best case of comb honey, 12 to 24 
pounds 
Second best 
Best display of candied honey 
Second best 
Best display of beeswax 
Second bes! 
Best frame of Italian bees in obser- 
vatory hive 
Secoud best 
Best and largest display of queen- 
bees in cages with progeny 
Second best 
Best imported Italian queen with 
progeny 
Best quart of honey-vinegar 
Best hive and furniture complete for 
comb and extracted honey 
Second best 
Best honey extractor in operation. . 
Best exhibit of apiary supplies 
Best display of brood foundation... 
Best display foundation for surplus. 
Best bee-escape 
Best display of honey-plants, pressed, 
mounted and labeled with date 
of bloom 


In a letter received on Sept. 5, from 
Mr. Stone, he said: ‘‘Althoughitis a 


poor honey year, our display in honey 
came in quite large.” 





The Ohio State Building at 
the World’s Fair (see page 371) will be 
dedicated at the same time as are the 
general Exposition buildings—on Oct. 
21, 1892—according to present plans. 
Speeches will be made by Gov. McKinley, 
ex-Gov. Campbell, and Senators Sher- 
manand Brice. President Harrison is 
expected to deliver an address at the 
unveiling of Rebisso’s equestrian statue 
of William Henry Harrison, which will 
stand in front of the Ohio building. 





The Review is receiving son: 
very encouraging endorsements now-a. 
days, which are also very much de. 
served. Seldom does a periodical of 
such tender years mature so rapidly and 
apparently so substantially. It certainly 
deserves its measure of success, and we 
can heartily ‘“‘ second the motion” found 
in this paragraph, from the last number 
of Gleanings : 

What an excellent bee-paper the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review is! It seems to be im- 
proving month by month. We have 
wanted to pat Bro. Hutchinson on the 
back several times of late, but we were 
afraid that our readers would begin to 
think that Gleanings and the Review 
were somewhat under one management. 
Not a bit of it. Both journals are man- 
aged and conducted separately; and 
although there may be a rivalry, it is, 
in the language of Bro. Hutchinson, 
** not an unpleasant one.” 


We club the Review with the Ament- 
CAN Bers JouRNAL—both one year for 
$1.75. 





Mr. E. F. Quigley, publisher of 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper, announces 
in his August number, which is just re- 
ceived, that he has ‘* purchased the 
subscription list of the White Mountain 
Apiarist, and will commence filling its 
contracts with the September issue.” 
As itis about the time for ‘‘doubling 
up” colonies, we are not surprised at 
this case of ‘‘doubling up” of two bee- 
papers. Mr. Quigley seems to be pro- 
gressive, as the title of his paper indi- 
cates. 





The Bee-Keepers’ Union i: 


again triumphant! John Foulkes, near 
Dubuque, lowa, sued his two neighbors 
who kept bees, demanding temporary 
injunctions, compelling the owners to 
remove the bees. As they were mem- 
bers of the Union, the General Manager 
took charge of the case. The result is, 
that Judge Lenehan refused to grant 
the injunction, beeause it would “inter- 
fere with a business which the courts 
recognize as legal.” More particulars 
will be given next week. 
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More than Pleased.—Dr. A. 
Sayler, of New Palestine, Ohio, in a 
letter dated Aug. 29th, expresses his 
pleasure over receiving the AMERICAN 
BEE JoURNAL and the book ‘Bees and 
Honey,” in the following happy manner : 


FrrenD YorK:—Your BEE JOURNAL, 
with back numbers from June 1, 1892, 
came to hand a few days ago, and I 
have been gorging most gloriously on 
them. More ** sweets” for a dollar than 
I could have ~obtained spending the 
money for sugar. 

To-day, the gorgeous bee-book came— 
‘‘Bees and Honey.” Pictures of the 
great bee-lights are just what I have 
been longing for. 

This morning I read Father Lang- 
stroth’s article on his sickness in the 
BEE JOURNAL, then I wanted to see his 
picture. To-day’s mail brought it in the 
book. Ah! but he’s a grand old man. 
He looks—an uncrowned king. The 
pictures in ** Bees and Honey” show 
that all you bee-men—all the ‘* big ’uns” 
—are prim and precise to a fault, and 
immaculately neat. Well, idlers and 
slouches will never get to the top in any 
of the branches of your craft. 

Yours Respectfully, 
A. SAYLER, M. D. 





The Apiculturist for September 
came right on time, and is full of good 
things. Here area few of Bro. Alley’s 
‘* Api-thoughts :” 


September is the best month for pre- 
paring bees for winter. Don’t fuss with 
them late in the fall. 


Twenty-five pounds of sugar, or $1.25 
worth, will carry any colony of bees 
through the hardest winter. 


Bees in the Bay State Apiary have 
gathered more or less honey all through 
the summer. Quite an unusual thing. 


When those bee-keepers who have the 
Punics learn how to handle them, little 
complaint will be heard from stings. 
There is a great knack in handling bees 
to avoid stings. Some people cannot 
handle bees any more than they can the 
horse, or other domestic animals. The 
Punics are all right. 


Don’t be ina hurry about marketing 
your honey. There must have been a 
short crop of good honey gathered this 
year. Vermont bee-keepers have se- 
cured but little surplus, and this seems 
to be the condition in several States 


' sections is usually secured. 





where large quantities of comb honey in 


A big crop of new bee-papers is prom- 
ised in the near future. Such things 
must be expected as long as fools and 
cranks infest the world with their ex- 
istence. 


"Tis pretty rough to be obliged to 
write this stuff with the temperature at 
92-in the coolest place. "Tis rough, 
too, to go into the apiary and put up 
queens when it is 120° in the sun. We 
poor mortals who rear queens and pub- 
lish bee-papers have to do these things 
as well as a good many more things the 
common bee-keeper is not obliged to do. 





— 


All Visitors wil! be interested in 
the Agricultural exhibit, but its chief 
value will rest upon a much broader and 
more significant fact. The exhibit will 
afford a vast amount of information to 
many thousands to whom it will prove 
of incalculable benefit. The crops best 
adapted to different localities, and the 
reason therefor, the most improved 
methods of cultivation that are being 
pursued, the best results that have been 
secured, and the manner of their secur- 
ing, and the perfection of products in 
every line—all these will be shown, and 
will constitute the more important les- 
sons which the Agricultural exhibit will 
teach. Through the thousands who 
learn these lessons, and are sure to make 
practical utilization of them, the agri- 
cultural industries will receive such an 
economic readjustment and impetus as 
will result in increased productiveness 
and merit, and general benefit to the 
entire country, from the World’s Fair. 





Catalogues have been received 
from the following :— 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Floyd, Tex.—16 
pages—Bees, Queens and Nuclei. 


John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo.— 
20 pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Ital- 
ian Bees and Queens. 


- ——e + 


Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
** Scientific Queen-Rearing” as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 3838. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


SRF SNA GN FESS FEA INN FN FSFE NSE SETS 


MR. ORANGE JUDD. 


On July 26, 1892, was the TOth 
birthday anniversary of Orange Judd, 
the present well-known editor of the 
Orange Judd Farmer, whose home is at 
Evanston, Ills. Many were the sur- 
prises in store for him on the above 
date, which reminded the recipient that 
he had a host of warm-hearted friends 
who loved to show their honor for him, 
and their appreciation of his helpful 
life, by numerous gifts as well as the 
most loving and cordial congratulations 
and wishes that he might have “‘ many, 
many returns of this anniversary.” 


There are many important events in 
such a busy, useful life as has been that 
of Orange Judd, which we should be 
very glad to place before our readers, 
but in the limits of our space we can 
only mention a few—such as have 
brought the greatest good to the Ameri- 
can people, and the highest honor to 
him whose portrait so enlivens the op- 
posite page. 

Orange Judd was born July 26, 1822, 
in alog cabin near Niagara Falls, and 
grew up a hard-working farmer’s son, 
thus gaining—as does every boy who is 
so fortunate as to have been born on a 
farm—valuable experience and prepara- 
tion for his life work. He was a great 
reader, his special inclination being 
towards natural philosophy and chem- 
istry. 

When near his majority he left the 
farm to prepare for college, refusing 
financial aid from home. He said to his 
father: ‘*‘ You have enough to do to 
give the other children a good education; 
I can work my own way.” And he did, 
through nine years spent in securing 
such a varied, practical education as 
to place him among the foremost scholars 
of his time. 

Mr. Judd was given the American 
Agriculturist (which he edited for 30 





a 
— 


years) when it had but 812 subscribers, 
and under his wise and efficient manage. 
ment it became very popular, and its 
regular circulation ran up to over 160.. 
O00 early in the ’60’s. 


The International Sunday Schoo! Les- 
son System was originated by Mr. Judd, 
which now is used the world over, and 
which is such a splendid help to bible 
study. 

The Crop Reporting percentage system 
now used by the General Government 
and State bureaus, was devised and 
wholly carried on by Mr. Judd for two 
years, when the Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington was induced to take up the 
work. A tardy but much-merited recog- 
nition of his work in this line recently 
appeared in a. Government document. 


He was usually fortunate and success- 
ful in securing good lieutenants in his 
various departments of business and en- 
terprises, so that he always had time 
and energy for some new work. He has 
found time since 1850 to visit and de- 
scribe in part portions of every State 
and Territory in the Union, except 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Alas- 
ka; also all the countries of Europe ex- 
cept Norway, Spain, Portugal, Turkey 
and Greece. His numerous letters and 
essays on ‘* Who Should Go West, When, 
Where and How?” were re-published 
millions of times by others, and con- 
tributed much to the rapid settlement 
of Icwa, Kansas, Nebraska, etc. His 
scientific explanations of the utility of 
irrigation were highly valued, and 
much re-published in the arid States 
and Territories. 


Mr. Judd’s great interest in educa- 
tional matters is well known, and his 
-co-operation and means, erected thie 
‘* Orange Judd Hall of Natural Sciences,” 
presented to his Alma Mater, which, at 
the time of its dedication in 1870, was 
one of the most perfect and commodious 
structures of the kind in the country. 
This, Mr. Judd often says, is the most 
pleasing and profitable investment he 
ever made; says it pays him now a very 
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large annual interest in the satisfaction 
of seeing its benefits to large numbers. 
if he received this in money, it could in 
no way afford so good and satisfactory 
returns. He recently remarked: ‘‘Oh, 
I’m rich enough. I havea home, small, 
but large enough for me, and as good 
clothes as ILeare for, just the kind of 
simple food which is best for me, and 
plenty of friends. Vanderbilt has no 
more, and I have not his care and 
anxiety.” 





The Alumni Record of his alma mater 


dent was authorized by Congress to 
selectand appoint for life half a dozen 
or more men known for their public 
work and philanthropy, etc., as a 
** United States Board of Indian Com- 
missioners,” to report directly to him- 
self. They have been called the ‘‘ Presi- 
dent’s Private Indian Cabinet.” This 
Board supervise al! letting of contracts 
and the quality of articles, also the pay- 
ment of bills, and generally looking 
after the welfare of the Indians. Mr. 


Orange Judd was appointed as the 





Orange Judd’s 70th Birthday Anniversary. 


began in 1850, and first published in 
1859, is a model of its kind. The last 
edition (1888) is a large octavo volume 
of over 800 pages. The trustees value 
its usefulness to the university so much 
that they have provided for a series of 
decennial editions, the next of which, 
brought up to date, and probably much 
enlarged, will be issued in 1898. 

During Gen. Grant’s Presidency a 
unique provision was made to help 
remedy the disgraceful wrongs and out- 
rages upon the Aborigines. The Presi- 





‘* Agricultural Member,” and continued 
until after his prostration in 1883, 
when he felt compelled to resign from 
longer service. In 1880 he spent 46 
days at the Reservation along the upper 
Missouri, from Sioux City to 200 miles 
above the Yellowstone, investigated 
numerous wrongs and _ irregularities, 
and effected sundry changes in the 
methods of introducing farming imple- 
ments, live stock, ete., among the In- 
dians. His report to the President, a 
closely printed document of 61 pages, 
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was of much influence in the Indian 
Bureau, especially as respects imple- 
ments, farm operations, etc. He paved 
the way for the surrender of Sitting 
Bull and his band in the winter of 
1880-81. 


Mr. Judd’s health was impaired by 
hard day and night work and exposure 
in the hospital camps, during the Vir- 
ginia campaigns of 1863-64, as an ac- 
tive worker and assistant in the United 
States Sanitary Commission. He then 
imbibed the seeds of malarial disease 
which were ever after a source of 
trouble. In 1873 he organized his entire 
business in a Stock Company, to pre- 
serve its integrity in case of his death, 
and disposed of a considerable share of 
it to others, investing largely in real 
estate in and around New York, while 
we went with his family to Switzerland 
and elsewhere for a year’s residence, 
where he partially recovered from the 
malarial infliction, but never quite so, 
even to this day. 


The genera! financial crash during his 
absence in Europe, in the autumn of 
1878, the mismanagement and outside 
speculations of those in charge of the 
old business, of which he remained as 
president and responsible head, and the 
continuous great decline in real estate 
largely diminished his ‘* reserve” in- 
tended for his old age, and finally in 
1888 the scheming of those in the busi- 
ness to get possession of it, and the 
failure of numerous parties whom Mr. 
Judd had aided financially, and whose 
notes he had endorsed to help keep them 
going, became a heavy load; and a sun- 
stroke in May, 1883, which entirely in- 
capaciated him for business during 
many months, all together swept away 
his accumulations; except, as he says, 
‘* What Ihave given away is secure; is 
yielding a large income to me in satis- 
faction in seeing it useffil to the present 
and coming generations.” 


This financial disaster, as it would 


seem to others, Mr. Judd claims was a 
blessing in disguise—a dark cloud, but 





with a bright ‘silver lining ;” and after 
fully recovering from the effects of the 
sunstroke, he lost no time in resuming 
his journey (of 31 years previous) to 
Chicago, with his sons fully educated 
and prepared for activity in the great, 
growing West, which their father be- 
lieved was the best field for them ip 
which to enter upon their life work. 
Mr. Judd feels that during the past 
eight years he has, in his profession, 
done more and better work for the 
country than in any previous period 
twice as long, and he has no other idea 
than to keep at ita long time yet—how 
many more years, he is not anxious to 
forecast. 

In the foregoing we have endeavored 
to recapitulate some of the great things 
which Mr. Orange Judd has done for the 
good of his fellow men. In his declin- 
ing years we hope he may not only have 
the consciousness of a ‘‘ duty-done” 
life, but may also feel that present and 
future generations will revere his mem- 
ory, emulate his noble example and self- 
sacrifice, and ever be grateful for the 
beneficent influence of such a well-spent 
life. 





Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, pub- 
lished at Winona, Minn., by Mr. A. K. 
Cooper, expects to be ‘on hand” again 
with the October number. ‘The last 
issue was for June. Mr. C. says he will 
have a ‘‘ nicer looking paper” then, and 
‘*may reduce it in size to the standard, 
6x9 inches.” We wish him success, as 
we do all others interested in the ad- 
vancement of bee-literature. We may 
be jealousof some things, but we cer- 
tainly are not jealous of any rival bee- 
publishers. We wish them all the pros- 
perity they merit or desire. 





The Southern and Texas 
bee-keepers will meet in special session on 
Oct. 27th, during the Dallas. Tex., Fair 
and Exposition. It is hoped that there 
may be a genera] attendance of the bee- 
keepers of the South. 
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Introducing Queens. 


As quite a number have asked the best 
method of introducing queens, I will 
here say that I hardly know which way 
is best, but, as I have been quite suc- 
cessful in the last five years, not losing 
a single queen that I now remember of, 
I will give my plans- 


The first is the ‘‘candy plan;” but I 
do not like the directions that go out 
with the candy plan. I first know that 
my hive is queenless, then I lay the cage 
on the frames, wire downward, remove 
the tin from the candy end of cage, and 
let them severely alone for one week, 
andI always find the queen out and 
laying. 

A great number of queens lost by in- 
troducing, I am satisfied, is because the 
hive is opened too early. Put in the 
queen, and do not, under any circum- 
stances, touch it for a week, is my ad- 
vice. 

Another good way is to keep the 
queen caged over hatching brood, and 
have no wire cloth on the cage. But as 
this is more trouble, we have not used it 
any this year. . I would never make the 
colony queenless before putting in the 
new queen, as there is more danger in 
your leaving some little, dumpy cell in 
the hive that will hatch before the 
queen is released, than there is in put- 
ting in the queen at the same operation 
the old one is removed. Then there is 
no danger of a queen hatching for 10 
days, and by that time the introduced 
queen will be out all O. K. But, usually, 
the new queen is out and laying before 
the bees have time to start cells at all. 


Of course, when the colony has be- 
come queenless by accident, you should 
give them a queen the first chance, but 
be sure they have no virgin or queen- 
cell, otherwise you will fail. Should I 
have one of those bad colonies to intro- 
duce a queen to, such as Mr. Doolittle 
speaks of, I would put the queen into 
the hive three days in the cage ; I would 
take away all brood, and give them 
empty combs, or combs of honey. Then 
I would shake the bees all off the combs 





in front of the hive, and turn the queen 





loose with them, and as soon as they 
were allin I would shake them again, 
just as before, and then shut up the 
hive. In afew hours give them a frame 
of brood, and then let them alone. 


_——_——_ 





Bees Leaving the Hive—Sumac. 


On June 20th I placed an entrance- 
guard on the entrance of acolony that 
had a great many drones which I 
wanted to get rid of, and then shook the 
bees in front of the hive. 


I soon noticed an Italian queen on the 
alighting-board, and as the bees which I 
was working with were blacks, I knew 
she was a stranger, and the bees seemed 
to know it, too, for they ‘‘ balled” her 
at once. I succeeded in getting her out, 
but she flew away before I could get her 
caged, and I saw her no more. 


I saw that some of the bees around 
the hive were yellow. This caused me 
to look around, and I soon found where 
the strange bees and queen came from. 
There was a weak colony a few yards 
away, andit was from this colony that 
the strangers came. Part of the bees 
went back to their own hive, but the 
queen did not return. I gave them a 
queen-cell, and in a short time they had 
a virgin queen, but it got lost before she 
was old enough to lay, The bees then 
came out and went to the hive that they 
went to before. What caused them to 
leave the first time, I do not know. 
They left the last time probably because 
they had no queen or brood with which 
to rear one. 

A few days ago a weak colony 
swarmed out and settled on the ground. 
I was somewhat surprised to find a 
queen with them, for I had supposed 
that they were queenless, thinking this 
was the cause of leaving their hive. I 
put them back into their old hive (the 
queen did not get back), and they are 
there yet, and have built several queen- 
cells. When they came out they had 
considerable brood and some honey. 
When I put them back I gave them a 
frame of brood and honey, and as they 
have stayed all right since, I think they 
swarmed out because they had but very 
little honey, although there was plenty 
of nectar in the flowers. 


Bees have gathered but very little 
surplus honey here this year. In the 
spring I had 4 strong colonies, and 2 
that were very weak. I now have 7 
colonies that are very strong, and 2 that 
are not very strong. My colony of Ital- 
ians has done better than any of the 
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others. In the spring it was very weak, 
but now it is nearly as strong as the 
strongest, although I have divided it 
once, and drawn several frames of brood 
and honey, besides keeping it queenless 
about two weeks. 

Sumac has been in bloom for several 
weeks, and the bees keep busy on it 
when the weather admits. Thereisa 
great deal of sumac around here, and it 
is spreading very fast. All that has to 
be done to raise a patch of it, is to clear 
off the ground—Nature does the rest. 
The sumac will soon sprout up all over 
the ground, and it will bloom when it is 
two or three years old. Ep. CDARK. 

Nat, Ala., Aug. 17, 1892. 


eee 


QUERIES AND REPLIES. 
When Should Honey ie Extracted ’ 


Query 836.— When should combs ordinarily 
be extracted—when just sealed over, partly 
sealed, or when sealed for some time, in order 
to get the largest financial returns ?—Illinois. 


When partly sealed.—E. FRANcR. 

When partly sealed.—EuGENnrE SEcor. 

When fairly well sealed.—A.B.Mason. 

When just sealed over.—L. HARRISON. 

When sealed over, or partly sealed.— 
J. P. H. Brown. 

Just after about all the cells are 
sealed over.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

It depends upon circumstances. 
sealing is safe.—C. C. MILLER. 

Combs are not sealed over until the 
honey is ripe enough to extract.—J. E. 
POND. 

As soon as the honey is sufficiently 
ripened ; honey does not always require 
being sealed entire.—J. M. HaAmBauen. 

It will depend upon .your method of 
handling honey. I prefer to extract 
when it is well capped over.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 

Extract when about one-third sealed, 
and keep in open vessels in a warm 
place for a short time.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 

The best honey comes from combs 
long sealed over; the best honey brings 
the best prices, and gives stability to our 
warkets.—G. M. DooLirTLe. 

I prefer to extract when the combs are 
just sealed over. I donot always wait 
until all the cells are sealed, but I want 
them ready to seal.—M. MAurIn. 

The best way is to have plenty of 
combs, so that youcan leave the honey 
in them until itis fully sealed and thor- 
oughly ripened.—JAmeEs A. GREEN. 





Long 





If the bees have plenty of comb room 
in which to distribute their nectar for 
evaporation, I prefer to remove the 
combs when partly sealed.—R. L. Tay- 
LOR. 

Sealing has nothing to do with ripen- 
ing. Extract when the honey’ has been 
a week or more in the hive. It is then 
probably ripe, whether sealed or not.— 
DADANT & Son. 

Just as the bees commence to sea] 
them, I think. Circumstances might 
make it more profitable to add extra 
hives, and let them cap all; and then 
extract after the season was over. Each 
person can best judge, as he knows how 
his time is to be employed.—A. J. Cook. 

As the quality of extracted honey in 
making sales must affect the “financial 
returns,” it is manifest that the honey 
should be well ripened before extract- 
ing. The best time is therefore soon 
after the combs are sealed.—G. L. 
TINKEER. 

Much depends upon the season and 
disposition of the bees, and much more 
upon your system of management. For 
20 years we have used shallow supers 
and the tiering system, and when rightly 
used ‘* partly capped ” is enough to war- 
rant ripe, rich honey.—J AMES DON. 

In order to get the most honey, better 


| extract when the bees begin to seal the 


combs; and I think in this locality the 
largest financial returns are derived 
from extracting almost as fast as the 
bees fill the combs, for honey does not 
always have to be capped here to be 
ripe, as our bees often bring in thick, 
ripe honey from the fields in dry sea- 
sons.—MRs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

If you have a good supply of combs to 
give the bees full room to store honey 
while they evaporate and seal that which 
has been stored, you will save time and 
labor by going over the yard not more 
than twice to take the whole crop. And 
then you will have an article that you 
will be proud of. Honey that is taken 
when thin and watery, no matter what 
you doe to it afterward, is little more 
than syrup. It is an inferior stuff, that 
ought not to be recognized as honey.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 

The main point to consider is, Should 
the honey be extracted before it is ripe ? 
The BEE JoURNAL has always advised 
bee-keepers never to extract honey until 
itis ripe. When it has been gathered 
8 or 10 days, it is safe to extract it, 
whether it is capped or not, for it would 
probably then be ripe. Ripe honey is 
best, brings the best price, and will 
therefore secure ‘‘the largest financial 
returns.” —EDITORS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


NON eI Fate aE ET tat 


Dferene Between Italians aid Blacks. 


JAS. F. WOOD. 








In the following article I shall en- 
deavor to show the vast difference (in 
different localities) between the Italian 
bee and our common black and hybrid 
bees; also the propensity of the Italians 
to swarm when blacks refuse to do so 
under the same circumstances. As a 
breeder of Italians, perhaps what I have 
to say in favor of black bees will be read 
with interest; on the other hand I shall 
not enumerate the superior qualities of 
the Italians, as I believe we are re- 
minded of them in print often enough 
by other persons than myself. 


First, we will look at my own locality, 
and a careful comparison of the two 
races side by side for 16 years during 
good, and still oftener poor, seasons 
shows very little difference, if any, in 
favor of either race. I might add, I 
have not kept any black bees for five or 
six years, soT have had no experience 
during this time, although the honey 
resources grow less and less each year, 
so I consider further tests in my location 
of no value. 


Next we will go toa location only 4 
miles from my home (the apiary nearest 
my own). Here there is a continuous 
honey-flow from the opening of fruit- 
bloom until late in September ; but re- 
member itis only very moderate until 
September, when golden-rod and asters 
yield profusely. All the months of 
June, July and August the bees will 
gain just enough so we can barely see 
from one week to another that there is 
a trifle more honey. But,O my! you 
would be surprised to see whata single 
colony of Italians will amount to by the 
way of increase. They will swarm 
usually three times, then in August, and 
often in September the old colony will 
cast another swarm, while the first and 
second swarms often will cast swarms. 
I have known swarms as late as Sept. 
3rd to gather enough to winter, and one 
good colony to increase to 10 by natural 
swarming, without the use of founda- 
tion or combs. 


In this locality I have tested many 
different strains of Italians, some said 





this locality, even the strain that gave 
me such large yields of honey in New 
York, and never attempted to swarm, 
became as others in this location, simply 
because the room in the brood-chamber 
was continually filled with brood instead 
of being crowded with honey, and con- 
sequently more bees are bred. 


Now compare the black bees with the 
Italians in this locality. They will 
swarm twice, usually, if they have their 
own way (whieh they usually do), and 
there is no more swarming at all, but of 
course the hives are crowded to over- 
flowing with bees, and when the fall 
honey-flow begins, these blacks will fill 
a super full of honey, while the Italians 
are in no condition to store surplus, as 
they are so reduced by swarming dvring 
August. The last swarm issued Aug. 
19th, this year, and to-day have filled a 
hive of empty comb with brood and 
honey. Now, do you wonder that this 
man declares that the black bees are 
the best? Surely, he gets his honey 
from them, and nota pound of surplus 
from his Italians, which I so kindly 
gave him. 


When I residedin New York, where 
buckwheat and sweet clover were both 
abundant, I found at the close of the 
season that the Italians had stored honey 
gathered from sweet clover, while the 
blacks gathered largely from buck- 
wheat, and not so large a yield per 
colony. I had about 100 colonies of 
Italians and 50 colonies of blacks, and 
the difference in yield and the value of 
the clover honey over the buckwheat 
amounted to about $1.00 per colony in 
favor of the Italians. In this location 
the blacks swarmed much more than did 
Italians—indeed, the I[talians swarmed 
very little the two seasons I resided 
there. Do you wonder that a man in 
this location declares Italians the su- 
perior bees ? 

Now I have come to the conlusion that 
there are locations where hybrid or 
black bees will gather more honey than 
other Italians, especially is this true 
where dark honey of poor quality its 
gathered. I think this applies to the 
location of W. L. Coggshall, of New 
York, and other extensive honey pro- 
ducers who find the hybrid bees give 
best results in dollars and cents. Mr. 
Coggshall lives in a locality where buck- 
wheat is of great value, and it has been 


| my experience in many different loca- 


| 


to be ‘*non-swarmers,” but the result is | 
invariably the same with all Italians in 


tions to observe that hybrid bees are 
equal to any bees (and I sometimes 
think superior) to work a buckwheat 
field. Hence, we find such bees in Cen- 
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tral New York to the exclusion of 
Italians. 

I think that when we are liberal and 
broad-minded enough to take in the 
different locations of this great country, 
and make allowance for the man whose 
bees swarm continually, and the other 
whose bees do not swarm at all, and ad- 
vertises non-swarmers, that we can look 
upon the latter as honest, while the 
former cannot, after trying his bees only 
to tind them swarming as much as do 
hisown. It is difference in location, 
friends, and not in the ‘*‘ strain ’ of bees. 

North Prescott, Mass., Aug. 26, 1892. 


——————— > *° a 


Freeing a Colony from, Laying Workers. 


I have a method for getting rid of 
laying workers, when I do not wish to 
introduce a fertile queen, that I have 
not seen described in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 

I first remove, as the magnitude of the 
abnormality requires, from two to four 
combs, containing the most drone-brood, 
from the brood apartment, and insert in 
the center of the hive the same number 
of combs from other colonies well-stocked 
with eggs and worker-brood and adher- 
ing bees. I then shave the heads from 
the drone-brood in the combs taken from 
the colony having the laying workers, 
and distribute them among the colonies 
from which I took the worker-brood. 
This done, I shave the heads from the 
drones in the combs remaining in the 
hive having the laying workers, and 
place them outside of the combs which 
I inserted—in reality forming a strong 
nucleus with the old bees of the colony 
as auxiliaries. 

The evidence of abnormality will soon 
disappear, and, if outside conditions are 
favorable, the colony will manifest an 
interest in the change by rearing 
queens, and preparing to again assume 
its normal routine. 

The foregoing-described process will 
not be applicable later than the middle 
or later part of July, in this latitude, 
and then the colony should be fed during 
the interim from clover to the fall bloom, 
which is about four weeks in this 
locality. 

Should the colony fail in their efforts 
to obtain a queen, the bee-keeper can 
furnish it with a queen, or unite it with 
a colony having a fecundated queen, as 
may be thought judicious. 

West Cumberland, Me. 





Do Bees Hear ’—Introducing Queens, 


Cc. E. MEAD. 


All the evidence affirms that they do. 
Probably the first evidence a beginner 
sees of this is in hiving aswarm of bees. 
As soon as a part have found the hive, 
they start the glad hum, and though 
most of the swarm may be in the air, or 
some feet away from the hive, they al! 
come with a rush to their new home. 


Notice the guards in front of the hive, 
and seé on the approach of a big fly, 
hornet or humble-bee, one will give a 
sharp, short buzz of alarm, and all the 
*“*soldier bees” on guard will be in- 
stantly on the alert. 


Place. your finger-tip on a loaded 
worker, enough to detain it, not to hurt 
it; it will give a buzz of fear, the sol- 
diers will come to its rescue, and it is 
well to letit go. There is the buzz of 
alarm when you drum up a swarm, or 
blow smoke into a hive; the peculiar 
hum of swarming bees; and the hum of 
satisfaction that bees on a brood-comb 
sometimes give on being returned to the 
hive. 

About a week ago I saw a virgin 
queen come out and fly away. She did 
not seem to mark the hive very well. 
Instantly the nucleus was on the alert, 
and bees flew in all directions. In about 
eight minutes she came back, and three 
bees with her. As soon as the queen 
had entered the hive, they began a 
peculiar hum, and all returned to the 
nucleus. Some bees went to the en- 
trance of the hive nearest the nucleus, 
and returned as soon as she returned. I 
saw this repeated several times. Each 
time the bees seemed to sally out to con- 
duct her home. 


The sound of a queen’s flight is unlike 
that of a worker or drone. Though her 
motions are short and erratic, like those 
of a drone (Iam referring to a virgin 
queen), let one bee, inclined to be cross, 
come around you; if you are quiet, it 
usually leaves, but let another join it— 
instantly the hum of both strikes a 
higher key. Look out, or they will 
strike you. I do not think this is due to 
the smell of each other’s venom, btt to 
hearing the threatening sound of each 
other’s wings. 


NUCLEUS FOR QUEEN INTRODUCTION. 


I wished to introduce a queen at once. 
As honey was coming in, and the day 
was warm, I took this way of doing it, 
which I have not seen mentioned : 
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At 8 a.m. I took four frames of cap- 
ped brood from as many different hives, 
being careful not to get a queen, and 
placed them in the nucleus hive. All 
the bees that had ever had a flight be- 
fore, went back to the hives they were 
taken from. 

After shaking the young bees in the 
nucleus hive, I returned all but one 
brood-comb, thus leaving only young 
bees. I placed the cage on the frames 
of the nucleus. The first bees that dis- 
covered the queen gave the glad hum ; 
in half a minute all the bees had taken 
it up, and covered the cage. I gently 
pushed them away, so as to open the 
cage, and the queen deliberately walked 
out, all the workers facing her, and 
sticking out their tongues, offering her 
food. The next morning she was laying. 

This ought not to be tried only when 
honey is coming in, and the day warm. 
Take all the young bees on each comb 
that you can. Now let those who care 
to, or have not already observed the few 
instances mentioned above, verify these 
observations. 

Bees communicate by sound of wings, 
and express joy, anger and fear. They 
find a queen by the sound of her wings; 
they sound the alarm of her loss, and 
the joy of her being found. 

Chicago, Tlls., Aug. 1, 1892. 
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How Far Do Bess Fly ? 


FRANK BENTON. 





Items under the above heading have 
been going the rounds of the papers, 
and the opinions expressed differ greatly, 
some claiming ‘‘that bees will not go 
farther than two or three miles,” while 
others think the distance is greater, one 
even naming 12 miles as the limit. 


After mentioning the fact that the bee 
makes 190 wing-strokes in a second, 
one of the items widely copied says that 
‘‘ scientists claim that 190 strokes per 
second would propel the bee forward at 
the rate of a mile per minute,” and then 
that ‘“‘conservative writers admit the 
bee’s velocity to be at the rate of at 
least 30 miles per hour.” The same 
writer then goes on to say: ‘ Basing 
our calculations on the latter figures, 
and supposing that they can keep up 
for 20 minutes, no matter how heavily 
laden on the return trip, the rate of 
speed on the outgoing would take them 
10 or 12 miles from the home line.” 

It is quite difficult to determine the 
rate of speed attained in flight by bees. 





Therefore, uny computation of the dis- 
tance they go after honey, which is 
based upon their supposed speed, is 
liable to great error. The number of 
wing-strokes per second, 190, as re- 
corded above, was obtained by Prof. 
Marey by what is known as the “‘graphic 
method.” 

A bee was held so that when its wings 
were in motion one of them would strike 
very lightly the surface of a revolving 
cylinder covered with smooth paper 
slightly smoked, and at the same time a 
style fixed in the end of a tuning-fork was 
arranged to record on paper vibrations 
it makes per second, it was easy to com- 
pare the number of these actually re- 
corded with the record of the bee’s wing 
for the same time, and thus arrive at 
the number of strokes the bee makes in 
a second. It is evident, however, that 
the friction of the bee’s wings against 
the paper must lessen somewhat the 
number the number of strokes, and in- 
deed Prof. Marey observed that as he 
lessened this friction the* velocity in- 
creased considerably. 

If the note made by the bee’s wings 
when she is in vigorous flight could be 
accurately determined, the correspond- 
ing number of vibrations required per 
second to produce that pitch would rep- 
resent the wing-strokes made by the bee 
causing the sound. Dr. H. Landois 
thinks the note of a beein full flight 
ranges from A to C of the first and sec- 
ond leger of the treble clef. This gives 
over 400 vibrations per second. 


If, then, ‘*190 strokes per second 
would propel the bee forward at the 
rate of a mile per minute” (a claim by 
no means to be accepted as proven), and 
if Landois has determined the note cor- 
rectly, over 2 miles per minute would 
be the speed attained. 

Conservative authorities are disposed 
to place the rate of speed attained by 
bees much below 30 miles per hour, 
even no more than 18 to 20 miles, and 
nothing is better recognized than that 
bees when fatigued, when flying from 
flower to flower, or when returning 
heavily laden to their hives, proceed far 
more slowly than when outward bound. 
Thus the calculation that they go 10 or 
12 miles from home is plainly erroneous. 

How difficult it is to determine their 
rate of speed, and hence however erro- 
neous any calculations based upon such 
determinations may be, it is not at all 
difficult to tell practically how far bees 
actually do go after honey. 

Apis mellifa has been introduced 
into regions where the species did not 
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exist before, and careful observations 
have been made regarding the range of 
its flight, and also the yellow varieties 
have been taken to countries or locali- 
ties where only brown or black bees 
were found, and the dark varieties have 
been experimented with in regions 
where only yellow bees were natives. In 
this manner it has been readily and 
accurately determined that they gen- 
erally work within a distance of 2 miles 
from their hives, although they will in 
rare instances go as far as 2 or 5 miles, 
and a resident of an island off the coast 
of Texas reported, several years ago, 
having followed his bees in a boat, and 
found them working on the mainland, a 
distance of 7 miles from their hives. 


But no practical bee-keeper would ex- 
pect favorable results from pasturage 
located over 3 miles from his apiary, 
and marked advantage can only be 
awaited when the honey-sources are 
located within 2 miles in a direct line 
from the apiary.—IJnsect Life. 

Washington, D. C. 


ee 


A trip to Historic Mackinac. 


HENRY K. STALEY. 


When, according to the ancients, 
Canis Major or Sirius the Dog Star is in 
the ascendancy, the fields dry up under 
the scorching rays of the sun, the pores 
of humanity are opened, and the brack- 
ish sweat rolls forth, wet#jng the dirt- 
tiest rag to the most beaut®ul dress. 


It is during these times, the dog days, 
that people with overworked brains, 
worn out and enervated bodies, and 
those affiicted with summer diseases, are 
wont to flee their homes in search of 
quietude and recreation, to watering- 
places and summer resorts. And this is 
what every bee-keeper should do, if he 
can possibly afford it, as well as the 
lawyer, doctor, merchant ard thief, and 
leave behind him the cares and anxieties 
of life in oblivion, and, like De Soto and 
Ponce de Leon, search for some influ- 
ence to invigorate and regenerate him, 
putting him in a fit attitude to again 
combat with the stern realities of life. 
Tis said, 

“Life is short, and time is fleeting, 


And our hearts like muffled drums 
Are beating. funeral marches to the grave.” 


In view of this, it behooves us to take 
advantage of the extremely low railroad 
rates to these places of interest and 
recreation. But let me’ advise you, 





paradoxical as it may seem, the opinions 
of others to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, to first yo alone. By sodoing you 
will soon be enabled to overcome al! 
feeling of homesickness, gain experi- 
ence, and be endowed with a self-reliance 
which I think can never be acquired by 
traveling in twos or more. 


So, having purchased a $5.00 round- 
trip ticket to Detroit, I left 


The Queen of the West,in her garlands decked, 


at 9 a.m. on Aug. 25, 1892, headed 
for the ‘‘ Fair City of the Strait.” The 
rounceval iron-horse soon began to fly 
through the magnificent suburbs of 
Lockland, Wyoming, Carthage, Glen- 
dale and Cumminsville. We now rol! 
into the Gem City amid confusion, where, 
after a short respite, we are flying 
through Northern Ohio. 


* Whizzing o’er the mountain, 
Buzzing o’er the vale ; 
Bless me ! This is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail. 


That the ‘‘melancholy days have 
come, the saddest of the year,” is at- 
tested by the acres of dried up and 
withered grass. Tippecanoe, Troy, Sid- 
ney and Piqua are soon Jeft into our 
rear, and we are now sailing toward the 
tremendous oily resources, tanked and 
otherwise, of the Standard Oi] Co. — It is 
a grand sight as one comes into Lima, 
to see these hundreds of hundreds of 
red-painted tanks, holding within their 
circumferential areas, millions of gallons 
of crude oi], drawn from Nature’s greasy 
springs. 

No less interesting is it to see this 
crude oil.refined. The first distillation 
gives off gasoline, the second benzine, 
the third petroleum or coal oil, the 
fourth headlight oil, and the fifth 
lubricating oils. Thousands of pounds of 
the residuum is made into coal tar, 
and lots of it goes into the chewing 
gums, for our fair damsels to smack 
their jaws upon in lieu of what they 
term the ‘filthy tobacco.” 


“Tobacco—’tis a nasty weed, 
Which from the devil did proceed ; 
Smoke and chew, and bare your clothes. 
And make a chimney of your nose.’ 


These things are especially interesting 
to me, since lam an exponent of For- 
estry, because of the consciousness that 
all this oi] that warms up our edificies 
by day, illuminates our houses by night, 
makes our buggies run easily, cooks our 
meals, cleans our printing presses, tars 
our ropes, and sets our upper and 
nether maxillaries in motion, must trace 
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its origin back to the magnificent forests 
of the geological carboniferous epoch. 


Turpentine is the distillation of the 
sap drawn from the pine trees of North 
and South Carolina, while our rosin of 
commerce is the residue. Copa! varnish 
is made from the hard gum of an extinct 
forest, only found in Australia about 8 
feet beneath the surface soil. It re- 
quires about 750° of heat to melt it. 
Shellac varnish is made from the excre- 
ment, offal or dung of a fly that lives in 





Ceylon. When a person travels, I claim 








to make apiculture a grand and glorious 
industry. 


But although President _Harrison 
seems to glory in the fast decreasing 
wood area of the United States (when at 
Malone, N. Y., he said: ‘' We have in 
large part completed our great works of 
internal improvement. The forests have 
fallen before the axes of our pioneers, 
and the plow now turns the soil of all 
that region which we once styled the 
‘far, great West’’’), we should not shut 
our eyes and wink at the actual condi- 








Ohio State Building at the World’s Columbian Exposition, in 1893. 


that, to use a vulgar word, he should 
use his ** gall,” and ‘‘ nose around,” and 
build up intellectually as well as physi- 
cally. 

We are now flying through the beauti- 
ful fields of Northerm Ohio. The api- 
aries here, no doubt attributable to the 
energies of *‘ A. I. R.,” are quite numer- 
ous. Theimmaculate buckwheat fields 
stare us in the countenance, and we are 
constrained to believe that the raising 
of buckwheat could be carried on exten- 
sively and advantageously in the upper 
portion of the Buckeye State. 

Bee-keepers, you have seen your lovely 
lindens swept from the soil; you have 
seen your farina-bearing, hard sugar 
maples turned into lasts, and now it 
should behoove each and every one of 
you todo your uttermost to secure the 
extensive planting of buckwheat, so as 


tion of affairs, but—remembering that 
with the upbuilding of the forests, sac- 
charine and otherwise, apiculture will 
surely augment itself and become a 
grander and more powerful industry— 
plant, plant, plant; and what? TREES. 


locomotive stands waiting to carry us on. 


Well, Toledo, lying on the shallow 
shores of the deceptive Lake Erie, we 
now enter, where a Michigan Central 





After replenishing the inner man, we 
are sailing through the Peninsular Siate 
toward Detroit. The train pulls up at 
her nice depot ina drizzlingrain. After 
having my satchel checked—this is a 
good thing to do when you are arein a 
strange city—I started out to hunt hotel 
accommodations. Did Isucceed? Well 
Detroit seemed to be crowded to her 
uttermost, and I thought that in this 
wise it was oneof the most damnable 
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cities I ever struck on the face of the 
earth. 

Weary, tired and disgustified, I made 
up my mind then and there to leave the 
city. Sol went down to the foot of 
Wayne street, bought a round-trip 
ticket for $7.00 to Mackinac, and slept 
on board the handsome ship ‘City of 
Alpena ” for the night. 

After having partaken of a salutary 
breakfast on the boat the next morning, 
and witnessed the exciting scenes inci- 
dent to departure, we were soon sailing 
up the bluish-green water of the Detroit 
river. The quaint old town of Windsor, 
Canada, is on our right, while the 
famous and world-renowned Belle Isle, 
lit up by electric tower lighting, we pass 
on the left. We are now in placid Lake 
St. Clair, while the picturesque St. Clair 
Flats are seen in the distance. This 
vista must be seen to be appreciated. 
For miles boating houses, summer re- 
sorts and hotels are seen on stilts and 
piles on the American side, while on the 
Canuck’s hardly anything is scarcely 
visible. This is hard to belfeve, but 
nevertheless it is true. 

Here we are now going through the 
far-famed governmental ship-canal soon 
to emerge in the St. Clairriver. The 
towns of Marine City, St. Clair and Oak- 
land are soon passed, and we find our- 
selves launched to the dock at Port 
Huron. Here are numerous small boys 
vending their wares of buttered popcorn 
and roasted peanuts. We are informed 
that Lake Huron is rough, but after the 
roustabouts have performed their duties, 
we cast off and are ready to face the 
music of the waves. 

Have you ever seen a mother for the 
first time nursing and rocking her first 
born? Imagine then, this huge ship, 
as she sang lullabyes to those who for 
the first time were on board a rough sea. 
She soon began to play ‘ rock-a-bye 
baby ” on the deep, and I noticed that 
many people began to hie to their state- 
rooms and berths, and a foul odor began 
to pervade the cabin, and people began 
to walk intoxicated, and I soon came to 
the conclusion that Emesis began to 
reign supreme, ‘‘ monarch of all he sur- 
veyed.” 

So I stayed near the railing of the 
boat, filling my lungs with the cool, re- 
freshing oxygen, and inhaling the bene- 
ficial oozone of the Jake, expriencing all 
the while a queer sensation in my 
abdominal head-quarters—but further 
than that I encountered no serious ob- 
stacles. 

Being tired out, Isoon consigned my 
little body into the somniferous embrace 





of the goddess of sleep, and there nest- 
ling on her nigrescent bosom, I began to 
doze, when, bang! bang! kerchug! 
Heavens! what’s that ? 

To be a little explanatory, I will say 
that there are two berths in each room— 
an upper and a lower. By paying $1.50 
you secure the lower and the right to 
the key, while the upper costs one 
dollar, but then you are dependent upon 
the purchaser of the lower to get in and 
out. This isa most execrable arrange- 
ment, yetitis so. Turning over I un- 
locked the door, when in strutted an 
unbeknown stranger to me, who, dis- 
robing, leaped up into the upper berth. 
Well, confound it, Sullivan-like, I felt 
like taking the clerk of that ship and 
breaking his face—but these are some of 
the tit-bits of traveling alone. 

About 2 a.m. the rumbling and 
grumbling of trucks informed me of the 
fact that we were at Oscoda, a lumber 
town of Michigan. But albeit I vowed 
on my down trip to stay in the cabin all 
night rather than sleep with somebody 
else, the sights I saw next morning more 
than made up for the inconveniences I 
experienced in that hour of night, the 
keystone. 

Old Sol shining on the calm waters to 
our right made the lake appear like a 
huge flock of gregarious cow-birds, flop- 
ping argentiferous wings, while 18 miles 
distant in the horizon, the curling smoke 
finding its way heavenward above the 
** City of Alpena,” was a sight so grand, 
glorious and soul-inspiring I am con- 
vinced could not be effaced from off the 
black-board of my memory, by the com- 
bined strength of all the tutors and pro- 
fessors that ever enjoyed the light of 
day. 

Alpena is a strictly lumbering town. 
Here is abundance, and hence profli- 
gacy. Refuse burners signify it. But 
already they are feeling the gnawing 
rat. Forests are not of mushroom 
growth, but require that of generations, 
and the question is being debated, 
What will become of these towns that 
draw their nutriment entirely from 
lumber resources, when the forests are 
cut away ? 

The land does not seem to be fit for 
agriculture, and I cannot help saying to 
these deluded people, What became of 
the kingly, superb and magnificent city 
of Nantucket when the never-ceasing 
bar appeared at the entrance of the 
harbor? Their salvation, commercially 
speaking, is only to bé found in forestry. 

Acres and acres of logs floating on the 
lake, towed along by a little tug, is no 
uncommon sight. The outside logs are 
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well-picked ones, chained one to the 
other, thus forming a ligneous cordon 
around the mast of logs inside. A man 
away out in the distance may be seen 
tramping from log to log that none get 
away, just as a watermelon raiser 
watches his patch with a trusty Win- 
chester. 

Cheboygan is finally reached, and 
then away off in the distance Plank’s 
Grand Hotel looms up with its wonder- 
ful colonnaded portico, while high on 
the hill white-washed Ft. Mackinac 
stares us in the face, and about 5 p.m. 
we step on the dock and register at the 
New Mackinac. 


This is a busy little town at this sea- 
son of the year. Although possessing a 
normal population of but about 490 
souls, it is no uncommon thing for 5,000 
or 6,000 strangers to be on the island 
at once. The island comprises, in round 
numbers, 2,000 acres, while 900 have 
been converted into a National Park. 
This is a busy little place with boats 
coming and going, curiosity shops galore, 
while a galaxy of loud-mouthed carriage 
drivers, infernally yelling, are seen near 
the dock. 

There is a great deal of sociability 
here, and the young ladies in their 
attire of silk and crepon—Ges Creep-on 
—with their dear, little footsie-tooties 
encased in slippers of snowy immacu- 
lateness, are figures that go gliding back 
and forth to the cottages and hotels, 
thus relieving the monotony. 


Sunday I found that pecuniarily I 
was’nt “tin it;” that by going above 
Detroit my eyes were bigger than my 
mouth, thatI had bit off more than I 
could chew. So I tried to unravel the 
knot, but soon found it to be a Gordian 
one, and gave up in despair. 


In the first place, I knew that the only 
way I could get money in time was via 
telegraph, waiving identification. But 
lo, and behold you, when I inquired 
about Kennedy, Ohio—the nearest tele- 
graph station to Pleasant Ridge—on this 
score, I found it was no money order 
station, and myself deep as ever in the 
soup. My condition was ridiculous, 
knowing that at one time my uncle was 
Mayor of Cincinnati, my father Treas- 
urer of Hamilton county, and my grand- 
father Sheriff, and myself—not able to 
obtain acent of money. Having paid 
my board bill, I had just 78 cents left, 
and determined to eke that out until I 
struck Dayton, O., the land of my birth. 

Being no Mason or Odd Fellow, I 
could not apply to any source like that 
for aid, but I feel confidentif I had 





known the address of any bee-keeper I 
could have easily secured the loan of 
money. At 10a.m.I went aboard the 
** City of Mackinac,” and found that I 
had 50 cents to spend for breakfast the 
next morning, and 28 cents for popcorn 
and ‘‘Yucatan.” By eating popcorn 
and swallowing Yucatan spit, I man- 
aged to stave off hunger the rest of that 
day. The boat was crowded on account 
of people going tothe International Fair 
at Detroit, and not being able to buy a 
berth, I stretched myself out on three 
chairs in the cabin, and slept the best 
way I could. 


Arising at 4 the next morning, 1 was 
struck with the saying that half of the 
world don’t know how the other half 
lives. Here they were in a conglom- 
erate mass, scattered about on cots, 
chairs, and the floors; men lying here 
and babies there, like hogs, while I had 
to pick my way over their bodies to the 
lavatory. O how I did wish I could get 
one of those millionaires out of his berth 
and pummel him in his *‘ bay window.” 
But not being an advocate of Henry 
Georgeism, I indulged in no fistic exhi- 
bitions. 


That morning I played the epicurean, 
eating as much asI could so as to hold 
out for the rest of the day. I arrived in 
Detroit hungry as a wolf, with but 3 
cents in my pocket, and as I promenaded 
up Michigan avenue, I could not help 
laughing at the ridiculousness of it, as 
bakery stores and groceries never seemed 
so plentiful before, whenI had but 3 
cents ‘‘in my inside pocket, don’t yer 
know ?” 

But making the best of it, I invested 
in three sugar rolls, which I devoured 
with great gusto, and then found myself 
261 miles from home, without a solitary 
copper. So as soon as possible I boarded 
the train, half frozen during the night, 
as I could get no berth, and about 4:30 
in the morning I arrived at Dayton, O., 
after a most eventful and never-to-be- 
forgotten trip, with a sharpened appe- 
tite for breakfast. Never before did the 
land of my birth seem ‘‘the fairest, the 
dearest, the brightest on earth,” as it did 
that morning. 

Now, brother bee-keepers, when you 
contemplate taking a journey, follow 
the advice of David Crocket, ‘* Look be- 
fore you leap.” Travel at first by your- 
self, and you will soon have “* gall” and 
self-reliance that will surprise you. But 
after you have been initiated in the ex- 
periences of traveling, it will pay you to 
journey with a companion, as you will 
find it 100 times more congenial. Read 
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this trip well, so that you will know 
what you will have to encounter if you 
attend the World’s Fair, for I don’t 
want you to borrow money from dear, 
old, brother York until you bankrupt 
him, and thus make the “old reliable” 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a thing of the 
past. 
Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


vi Time and place of meeting. 
Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Jan 13, 14.—8.W.Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Edwin Pike, Pres., Boscobel, Wis. 
(a In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epirors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor.,Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchingon....Flint, Mich 


Mational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEO’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 








REPORTS, PROSPECTS, ETC. 


Sat teh ie ie ee ae) 


&@ Do not write anything for publication 


on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


aP Ref Rat eee lel eel tat Sak es al al tl id Pad Pa Pe ed ee eee 
Heaviest Flow in 6 Years—Smoking. 


The heaviest honey-flow of six years 
has been and is still upon us. How I 
long for my 50 colonies back again. 
Manipulate frames as I may, I cannot 
get the queens to lay well. The workers 
choke them down with honey. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Review has been 
*“*smoking” for two months, and not 
one of you fellows would throw a cup of 
cold water on it! Is this what you call 
* editorial good-will ?” 

JAMES HAMILTON. 

Beason, Ills., Sept. 5, 1892. 


[Of course if a bee-paper wants to 
smoke, why we will have to let it smoke 





—we don’t see any way to prevent it. 
Now, if it had been the editor smoking 
instead of the paper, Bro. Root and the 
writer (G. W. Y.) would have felt called 
upon to try to induce him to give up the 
useless and injurious habit. But bee- 
keepers, as a rule, we think smoke only 
when having a bee-smoker in their 
hands. That is the only “‘ proper” way 
to do—then the sisters can enjoy it, too. | 





The Honey-Flow at Last. 


Bees have not made a living for two 
months, but now you ought to see my 
golden Italians roll in the Spanish- 
needle honey. I think my best colony 
will store 50 pounds of surplus from 
that plant. James W. S. Rupe. 

Mt. Vernon, Ills., Sept. 5, 1892. 


Good Year in North Texas. 


As this is my third years’ experience 
with frame hives, it is to be supposed 
that I would come in as a beginner. 
Well, I began the season with 10 colo- 
nies of blacks, bought 6 of the same 
kind, and then it occurred to me to pur- 
chase Italians. I got 12 nuclei and 
queens. I increased to 50, and have 
doubled back to 40. I am doubling all 
old black colonies with the Italians. 
This is a good year in the north of 
Texas, as [ have put the sections on 
twice, and the bees filled them well the 
first of the season with as nice white 
honey as one would wish to see. The 
latter is unquestionably honey-dew. 

Davip LETor. 

Letot, Texas, Aug. 29, 1892. 


Queen Not Mated from Upper Story. 


Allow me to reply to Mr. Doolittle’s 
answer to my question on page 296. 
He says that unbeknown to me ‘there 
was a crack or hole in or about one of 
those upper stories large enough for the 
queen to go out and return, to meet the 
drones.” Now, itis known to me that 
such was not the case, for the reason 
that there are no cracks or holes (but 
the regular ones) in my upper stories, 
or lower ones, that would allow a mos- 
quito to pass through, as I do not belong 
to that class of bee-keepers. So that 
queen either passed out through the ex- 
cluder and was fertilized, and went back 
the same way, or else she was fertilized 
in the super. JoHN McKeon. 

Dryden, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1892. 
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Have Done Extraordinarily Well. 


My bees have done extraordinarily 
well this season. I have 35 colonies, 
and 81 of them are at work in the su- 
pers. I have extracted twice already 
from some of them, andI expect a large 
crop from broom-weed, which is begin- 
ning to bloom. 

I could not afford to do without the 
BEE JOURNAL, asit is the most handy 
‘*tool” in my apiary. I read it care- 
fully every week, and find that I am 
greatly benefited by it. 

S. F. OzBurn. 

Meridian, Tex., Sept. 5, 1892. 


Lots of Buckwheat Honey. 


I had 8 swarms to-day. My bees are 
getting lots of honey from buckwheat. 
There are hundreds of acres of it within 
reach of them. D. G. WEBSTER. 

Blaine, IlJs., Sept. 5, 1892. 








Good Prospect for a Fali Crop. 


Bees are doing finely. There is a good 
showing for‘a fall crop of honey. Bees 
did not swarm much. I have had 12 
swarms from 39 colonies, spring count. 
I will report in full after I take off the 
surplus honey. Sampson STOvT. 

Udall? Kans., Sept. 1, 1892. 





Drone-Brood Poisonous to Chicks. 


On page 182,I1 notice that Mr. Geo. 
Poindexter recommends educating chick- 
ens to catch drones. I do not suppose 
these ‘*drone-traps”’ would make any 
distinction between drones and queens. 
Besides this objection, I want to say 
that the larve of moth make a nice 
morsel for chicks, but drones will scour 
the old birds and kill the young ones. 


In the spring of 1891 I cut out half 
a peck of drone-cells, and, cutting off 
the caps, gave them to the fowls. The 
little chicks would greatly relish pulling 
the drones out of the cells. In a day or 
two though, I noticed many of the chicks 
drooping, and some died. I rarely lose 
a chick after I get it out of its shell, and 
did not like the condition of my young 
broods at all. I suspected the drone 
feeding, but decided to give them 
another trial or two, as there were dis- 
turbing causes. Last spring I had a 
brood of chicks a month or six weeks 
old off to themselves, and one day took 
from some combs a handful or two of 
drones of different ages—some: could 





almost crawl]; as usual the chicks de- 
voured them. The next morning I no- 
ticed they were affected with the same 
symptoms as before observed. Half of 
them did not keep up with the old hen, 
and before night three of them had 
died. It took a week for the rest to re- 
cover. I must be doubly sure before I 
state a fact, and two weeks ago I tried 
only a few upon a small brood of chicks, 
and noticing the same effects, I wrote to 
Mrs. Atchley, of Texas, not to use 
drones for this purpose. Drones have 
no poison-sacs, and I am at a loss to 
know why they should poison chicks, 
and scour the old birds—but I. am con- 
vinced that they will do it. 
ARTHUR T. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 1, 1892. 








Working on Buckwheat, Etc. 


I put 50 colonies away last fall, and 
lost 2 in wintering and 7 by spring 
dwindling. I did not feed any, and all 
hives were empty of honey when the 
spring flow began. We had about a 
week’s good flow of linden, when ex- 
tremely hot, dry weather stopped the 
white clover and linden flows. I have 
now 68 colonies, with the bodies of the 
hives full, and the bees are now working 
on buckwheat and miscellaneous weeds, 
and are storing. some honey in the 
supers. RIcHARD HopkKINs. 

Bear Grove, Iowa, Sept. 4, 1892. 








COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 


Cl al tel ted ie ial dea de te i het it tt Ae A el he “* 


Honey as Medicine. 


I do not think honey as an antidote 
for the ills that flesh is heir to, receives 
the attention it should. Pure liquid 
honey as an alleviator for sore, inflamed 
throats, has no equal. A lady whois a 
great sufferer in this way, keeps a glass 
of iton the stand by her bedside, and 
finds relief by taking a tea-spoonful of 
it whenever she awakegs, as it both 
cleanses and relieves. Father Lang- 
stroth, dear to all lovers of the honey- 
bee, says that his wife was in Massa- 
chusetts a sufferer from consumption, 
and her friends and advisers thought 
she could not live to reach her home. 
She did, and then commenced to take 
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pure liquid honey, a tea-spoonful ata 
time, as often as she could receive it, 
night and day. She recovered and lived 
ten years, and then did not die of con- 
sumption. It is claimed that clover and 
basswood bloom is an alleviator for pul- 
monary difficulties, and why should not 
the nectar be more powerful? What 
can be more acceptable to a little child 
suffering from a cold or croup than pure 
liquid honey, when it naturally loves 
sweets ?—Mrs. L. HARRISON, in Prairie 
Farmer. 





A Valuable Milk-Weed. 


Mention is made in the “A B C of 
Bee-Culture” of the mischievous prop- 
erties of Asclepias cornutt in gumming 
the feet of bees, and thereby disabling 
them; and the plant is, therefore, 
rightly condemned. The remarks justly 
apply to the variety in question; buta 
distinction should be made in favor of 
Asclepias twherosa, which is one of the 
most valuable honey-plants of this 
vicinity, from the first to the middle of 
July. It is not chargeable with the 
mentioned objection of the other va- 
rieties, andis a rich honey-plant, fur- 
nishing a good quality of honey. It 
grows on sterile soil, and flourishes un- 
der conditions that would be fatal to 
most other honey-plants. Bee-men 
should not ignorantly cut it down. If 
they are not botanists, they may know it 
from the injurious varieties of milk- 
weed by its rich orange or scarlet-colored 
flowers, which are really ornamental, 
and from the fact that, when the leaves 
or plants are cut or broken, they show 
no milk exuding from the wound.—C. 
H. Murray, in Gleanings. 





Lighting the Fire in Bee-Smokers. 


We hav? one of the improved Bing- 
ham smokers, and I have used it almost 
entirely this summer. One thing I like 
about it very much is, that you can 
burn such long pieces of wood in it. We 
use apple wood a good deal as fuel, and 
it is excellent. Astwo of our apiaries 
are under apple-trees, it is very conven- 
ient to fill a smoker, when necessary, by 
simply breaking off a dead limb and 
breaking it in pieces small enough to go 
in asmoker. If adense, sharp smoke 
is needed, we get a hot fire started, cut 
up some green apple wood, and what a 
very dense smoke it give us! This will 
work in either the Bingham or Clark. 

We keep a box for holding shavings at 
each of the out apiaries, and although 





they are covered with tin covers, we did 
have trials the past extraordinarily wet 
spring in keeping the shavings dry. If 
you have never had any experience in 
starting a smoker. with damp fuel, there 
is no use telling you about it. You could 
not appreciate it. A few live coals from 
the stove, or a piece of saltpeter wood, 
is a great help in lighting a smoker. I 
can hardly tell which smoker I like bet- 
ter, the Clark or the Bingham. They 
are both good. The Bingham is the 
more durable one, as it does not suck 
smoke back into the bellows. I think 
the Clark not quite so clumsy to handle, 
and I prefer it for driving bees out of 
several supers at a time, as it sends a 
stronger blast. — Emma WILSON, in 
Gleanings. 





Convention Notices. 


COLORADO.—The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their “ pone. Day Z 
in Longmont, Colo., on Sept..28th, 1892. 

Littleton, Colo. H. Kwniauart, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual Ppt as bel, Grant Co., Wis.. 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. EDWIN PIKz#, Pres. 





Bee Journal Posters, printed 
in two colors, will be mailed free upon 
application. They may be used to ad- 
vantage at Fairs over Bee and Honey 
Exhibits. We will send sample copies 
of the BEE JouRNAL to be used in con- 
nection with the Posters in securing 
subscribers. Write a week before the 
Fair, telling us where to send them. We 
would like to have a good agent at every 
Fair to be held this year. Here is a 
chance for a live man—or woman. 


oe 


Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the Jibrary of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 383,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the ee for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 

A Sample Copy of the Bas JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon applicatio 

How to Send ‘Money,—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or our Letter, air none ad — can be had, 


oes | Stamps both for 
ostage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 
oney sent thus, ‘AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 


we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 
Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 
Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, [iL.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 
Postage Stampsof any denomination may 
be sent for any tion of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot ‘4 obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent, 
Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us wih be given on the address-labe 


1 
of fay? The subscription is paid to the 
OF WHE MONTH indicated. 


Sa aa Write anything for pubtiontion « on 
the same sheet of paper vn Reeines mat 


ters, 
thout interfering 
with either part of the etter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN Bas JOURNAL, are convenient 
Bay — F weekly Number, as fast as 
reos ved. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 
“ost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 
BEE JOURNAL io every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace ‘one if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted 


Always @tate the Post-Office to “which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 








Special Notices. 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one do!lar 
to pay for another year. 
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Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 





notified before the edition is exhausted. 


The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Loca! Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis boundin cloth, and of the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the BEE JourRNAL, with $1.00. 


-_—_oe- 62 


An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 


>_< 


The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
thes vwn names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 


—_————--———_ — >» <> -e a 


A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL asit arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 


ee 


When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JOURNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 
some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal $1 00.... 


an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture. .. 
Bee-Keepers’ 
The Apiculturist 

Keepers’ Guide 

American Bee-Keeper.. 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper.. 

The 8 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook's Manua ‘ 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing ee 
Bees and Honey (lowaul”. 200.... 
Advanced Bee-Culture > ae 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.. 
Convention Hand-Book Ro, 
History of National Society. 1 50.... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 200.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .. 
Orange Judd Farmer 
Farm, Field and Stockman. . 

rie Fa 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aid in spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 
system of bee-management in producing 
comb and extracted honey, and the con- 
struction of the hive best adapted to it 
—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 
given for one new subscriber, with $1. 





One - Cent Postage Stamps 
are preferred by us when it is necessary 
for any of our subscribers to send 
stamps in placeof paper money, Express 
or Post-office Money Orders, or drafts 
on New York or Chicago. The Express 
Money Orders, or Post-office Money 
Orders, are the safest outside of drafts. 
Do not send checks on your local banks, 
as it costs'us 25 cents each to get them 
cashed here. Postal Notes are no safer 
than cash put into the envelope, so do 
not waste your money in buying them, 
but get a Money Order instead. 





This Means You.—When order- 
ing any of the books or articles which 
we offer clubbed with the Bez JouRNAL, 
or otherwise ; or when sending anything 
intended for us, such as subscriptions to 
the BEE JOURNAL, or matter for publi- 
cation, be swre to address everything to 
—George W. York & Co., 199 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BrxE 
JOURNAL. ~Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 








Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subscriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 





Be Sure to read offer on page 357. 








Wants or Exchanges. 
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Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per lHne, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 


into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 
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ians, 3 to 5 bands, 50 cents to 10 $1.8 
cash, wax or offers. F. C. MO 
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